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THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A LECTURE ON DIGESTION, 


We have more than once intruded on the breakfast at 
Fothergill. We return to it just after Mr. Banaster 
had manifested his displeasure, on the morning of 
the day when Miss Trigg was prepared to ‘set 
herself right’? in the eyes of the Lady of Lee Point, 
and just after she had been so condescending to 
Mullins. 

‘Mullins, I will have the close carriage ; the wind, 
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ALAN STAPYLTON DISCOVERS A NEW ARRIVAL. 








Isee, is north-east,” he said, returning to the break-~ 
fast-room. 

‘¢ The close carriage, brother Banaster!” exclaimed 
Miss Trigg, in an injured tone, which she could not 
repress. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster, in one of great 
decision, and he walked out of the room to avoid 
further consequences of his avowal. 

‘‘ What a most unreasonable man he is!” cried 
Miss Trigg. ‘“‘He knows how anxious I am to have 
everything in order, and he is going to take off 
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Thomas and the boy, and everything will fall upon 
Mullins! It is utterly impossible to manage under 
such circumstances. I thought he’d do something dis- 
agreeable. Itmust be on purpose. He that 1iever goes 
out at another tine, went off yésterday to Dassett 
(without saying a word to mé, tod!) and to-day hé is 
off again—it is unbearable !” 

‘ T suppose, brother Banaster, it’s nothing you could: 
put off, is it?” she said, standing at the menagerie 
door as soon as she could command temper and voice. 

‘‘ Put off what, ma’am ?” said Mr. Banaster, from 
within. 

‘Your drive in the close carriage with the two 
horses. You know Thomas always takes little Jem 
with him to open the gates, and I really cannot spare 
Jem this morning.” 

‘“‘ Jem ought to think himself happy, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Banaster, ‘‘ for he is even more necessary to me 
than to you, and you will, I regret to say, be obliged 
to spare him.” 

‘But, brother Banaster!” 

“But, sister Trigg!” 

‘You know this is the day of our dinner party !’’ 

‘‘ Well, ma’am, we shall bé baék by dinner-time! ’’ 

‘Oh dear! I must say I wish people would be con- 
siderate!”’ said Miss Trigg; With asperity. 

‘« Sister Trigg, if I wets going to carry off the cook 
you might complain; but as long as I don’t iitétfere 
with the kitchen you might bé satisfied, and if you are 
not—oh, very well, Mullins, it’s teady, is it? Then I 
am ready too. Help mé oi With thy warm coat.”’ 

Miss Trigg stood the picttir of disgust and indigna- 
tion, but she dared not say moves. ‘ I don’t know What's 
come to him lately, I can’t matiage him half as well as 
I used,” she mutteréd to hersélf as she withdrew to 
her room in chagrin. 

Mr. Banaster meaifihile sat in his carriage, 
noticing the hedges, as they passed along the lanes 
till they got into the high-road that led to Boulder- 
stow. Then he sat back With his arms folded, 
and became absorbed in #éflection till the carriage 
rattled on the streets of the towh. Aroused by the 
noise, he once more looked about him and watched 
until it stood at the door of a small house that stood 
a little back from the rest of the row, with an iron rail- 
ing in front. Having a&éertiined that the family, its 
head especially, might be seen, he sent in his card, 
and was shortly ushered by the little maid-of-all-work 
into the parlour where we have seen John and Mary 
‘Trafford with their kind and hospitable friends. 

‘My name is Banaster,” he said, bowing to the 
somewhat astonished couple; the old gentleman 
rising from the sofa, the old lady laying down her 
knitting. 

‘“‘So I see, sir,” said the old gentleman, putting on 
his spectacles and reading the card. ‘‘Mr. Banaster 
—Fothergill. I haven’t the pleasure of knowing you, 
sir, but I’m very happy to see you. My dear,” he said, 
nodding to the chiffoniére while he sidled to the bell. 

“Pray don’t order luncheon for me,” said Mr. 
Banaster, stopping in the account he was going to 
give of his reasons for coming. 

The old gentleman, with a majesty no circumstances 
could diminish, allowed him to remonstrate, but when 
the maid-of-all-work answered the bell he said 
‘< Glasses,” and the old lady immediately brought out 
the wine and biscuits. 

Mr. Banaster, seeing there was nothing for it but 
submission, allowed a glass to be filled for him, and 
then opened his business with some hope of a hearing. 
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“I’m given to understand,” he said, “that you 
were once acquainted with a lady named Trafford.” 

‘“‘ Qertainly we were, she was a connection of ours; 
my wife and I, though not first cousins, are connected 
by family ; sO Mrs. Trafford was as near to her as to 
me.’ 

“Not quite; my dear,” said the old lady; “you 
know my father’s first wife—” 

“That is sufficient, my dear; we won’t give any 
more particulars, I dare say Mr. Fothergill does not 
care to hear them.” 

‘‘Mr. Banaster, my.dear!” said the old lady, 
driven to this correction in some degree by the very 
cavalier style in which he had cut her short on the | 
subject of genealogies. 

“Ts it Banaster?” asked the eld gentleman, 
looking again at the card. ‘I see, I see, it is Banas- 
ter. I ask your pardon, Mr. Banaster.” Mr. Ba- 
naster readily forgave him, and the interruption 
- the old gentleman returned to the subject of 

s. Trafford. ‘She and her sister, a very lovely 
girl—very lovely—’’ 

‘They were both lovely, poor things,” said the old 
lady. 

‘That, my dear, is a matter of opinion, as Mr. 
Banasté# Will admit. Sif, Aer don’t taste your wine! 
You fi66d#’t be afraid o it’s not lieady; nothing 
but What i8 perfectly wholéséifie is allowed in this 
house,’ #. Banaster sipped his wine. 

‘Mrs. Trafford had a turn:tif nose; now no one 
ever called a wothan With a ti#i*tip iiése handsome,” 
Sid the old genth@maii: 

Mr. Banaster smildf in sii & My | that both 
litisband and Wife might hav rota im an ally, 
and said, “And they Tived ve you?” 

‘ Not so, sir, tot so! They Were left o#pliatis at 
ai edtly age, and as theif fr aid iny father had 
been old acquaintantes in bisitess together, and s0 
on, they were put under my father’s eha#ge a god 
deal, and I and my wife 166 ted on th 8 kisters:” 

tt And they both matt#ied ?” asked Me, Bahaster, 

“They both married,” said the old penile dit. 

“And the othet youtif lady, tot Mrs. Trafford— 
what was her name ? ingitived M?: Banaster, 

“ That, sir,” said the old pontléthait, With an ith- 
pressive manner—“ that is & tiystery.”’ 

“* Ah, indeed! yott doti’t know hé# nattic ?” 

“T do not!” said the old géHilettiat, sitting batk 
on the sofe. . 

“T am not asking oh Any impertinent curiosity,” 
said Mr. Banaster; “I have tery paittictila? reasons 
for doing so, and if yOu can give mo Ai¥ particulars 
of thé8é ladies, I sHall be fixuch obliged to you.” 

“ Well, sir, so far I can satisfy You. The whole 
family suffetéd from a disease which, in my opinion, 
is often brought on by want of regularity and at- 
tention to diet. Iam more sure of it,” he continued, 
‘from my own experience. Why, sir, if I had not 
been firm in carrying out my regimen, I do verily 
believe I should not have been alive now, for you see, 
sir, we are of the same family, and our constitution 
is the same.” 

Mr. Bainaster tried to look very much concerned at 
the thought of the loss the world would have suffered 
in the event of such fatal effects of bad diet. 

‘But, however that may be,”’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Mrs. Trafford, who was always more easily 
managed and attentive to rules than poor Mary (not 
but what Mary was our favourite), lived somé 
years longer than her sister.”’ 
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« And her sister?’’ inquired Mr. Banaster. 

‘Her sister, poor Mary, sir, she went away on a 
visit, quite against my wish, and she made the ac- 
quaintance of a young man, and — to cut the story 
short—married him, without our knowing anything 
about it.” 

‘‘ And his name ?” said Mr. Banaster. 

The old gentleman shook his head. 

“« Sir, it’s a'sad story; she had two children, twins, 
born in this house, and she died here. We attended 
to her as if she had been a younger sister, and would 
have kept her children as our own; but Mrs. Trafford 
took them.”’ 

‘You have no idea of the name of her husband ?”’ 

‘‘She was under promise to him that she would 
never tell it, and she wouldn’t tell it, even after she 
had heard that he was shipwrecked.” 

‘What! when she believed that she should never 
see him again?” 


‘‘She didn’t believe it, sir; and we never could | 


persuade her to believe it; she hoped on till the very 
last,” said the old lady. 

“And have you no means of discovering what 
the name was? In what name were they married ?” 

‘« Ah, there’s the misfortune of it,’’ said the old 
lady, who had now taken up the thread of the story, 
her husband leaning back again in his accustomed 
attitude of repose; ‘‘we don’t know, and never did 
know, where they were married.”’ 

‘Nor who were witnesses? Can’t you find out 
who were with them?” 

“The rest would be easily found out if we could,” 
said the old lady, smiling. ‘‘I fancy there was no 
one with them.” 

‘And when she found herself dying, was she not 
sensible of the injustice she did to her children, by 
leaving them without a name, supposing their father 
never returned to claim them ?”’ 

‘She was never sensible at all, sir, for days before 
she died ; and we didn’t know she was dying, neither; 
it took us all by surprise, didn’t it, my dear. ” 

“Not me, exactly,” said the old gentleman; ‘I 
never thought well of her from the first.” 

‘No, you can generally see farther than most 





people, my dear, we all know that,” said the old | 
lady, with unfeigned admiration; and this tribute to | 
, at his sallow face, that seemed to her ten times more 


his sagacity restoring her husband to the serenity 


which had been clouded by her taking the speaker’s | 
| that mantled on that of their visitor. 


chair, he sat forward again, and looked ready to 
answer. 

“And these poor children, where are they now?” 
said Mr. Banaster. 

“They are not poor, sir, nor will they be poor, 
I think. John is a good, sensible young man, and 
Mary is a very good girl, and they are not above 
taking advice, therefore they will prosper.” 

“Can you tell me where I may see them? Iam 
= that they live at Callisthon, some miles from 

ere.” 

“They did, sir; but John has an appointment in 
Ceylon, and Mary goes with him. They are in London 
now, getting their outfit,” said the old gentleman; 
“they were staying here a week ago.” 

“Really, they have been here! How sorry I am 
I have been unable to see them,” said Mr. Banaster. 

“They couldn’t get all they wanted here; we 
thought they could, and they hoped so; but they 
were compelled to go, poor things. They will find 
it dull in London, after being with us; but it couldn’t 
be helped.” 
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Mr. Banaster smiled in his heart at the thought of 
any place being dull in contrast with that very lively 
parlour. 

‘‘ Perhaps they will come here again before they 
leave England?” he said. 

The old lady and her husband replied at once in 
the affirmative. 

“Then, if you would kindly let me know when they 
are here, I will do myself the pleasure of calling, if 
you will allow me. I don’t know that I could be of 
any use to them, but from what I have heard, it 
strikes me as possible that I may be able to throw 
some light on their history. It would be more kind 
not to tell them this yet, as hopes may be raised only 
to be disappointed.” 

The old gentleman assured him that he believed 
suspense and disappointment very injurious to health, 
and he would not betray a word on the subject, but 
keep them in custody when they returned till he had 
seen them and satisfied himself of the truth. 

As Mr. Banaster rose to depart, the old gentleman 
looked at his watch and touched the bell, whereupon 
the little maid appeared with the cloth over her arm 
and the tray in her hands. 

“Tt was to open the door for this gentleman,” 
said her master. ‘‘ We dine at one, sir, and I never 
allow the hour to be altered, so you will excuse her 
mistake ; and if you will partake with us—my dear, 
I think the mutton is boiled to-day?” he added, 
turning to his wife. 

Mr. Banaster thanked him for his kindness, but said 
he had yet a call to make before returning to his own 
house to meet some friends. 

‘‘ Now he isasensible man, my dear. Did you notice 
how he went at once—no lingering, when I said we 
dined at one?” 

‘“‘ He did, my dear ; he didn’t finish his wine,”’ said 
the old lady, taking up the glass. 

‘* Very possible he is afraid of fermented liqours in 
the morning. I look on them as poison to me ; but then 
what are called generous livers can afford to do those 
things. He, however, I can imagine, is like me, tem- 
perate, and lives by rule.” 

The old lady did not answer, but she could not help 
thinking that if he did live by rule, it was by a better 
one than her husband’s; and she sighed as she looked 


cadaverous in the recollection of the hue of health 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE DINNER PARTY. 


Mr. Banaster did not arrive at home till it was 
growing dusk. He had called on Mr. Keriol, for, 
being determined now to do his best to prevent him 
from pursuing Alan’s claim, at any rate for the pre- 
sent, he thought it might, on the whole, be wiser to 
invite the young man to accompany him and the 
ladies to Fothergill. 

** How late you are, Mr. Banaster!” cried Miss 
Trigg, as he passed through the hall. 

“Late! Have you wanted me?” he inquired. ‘I 
told you I should be back by dinner-time, and I’ve 
kept my word, you see.” 

‘We shall be thirteen at dinner; isn’t it unfor- 
tunate!”’ cried Miss Trigg; ‘‘ Mr. Fortescue has sent 
an excuse.” 

‘*¢ Fourteen would be better,” said Mr. Banaster. 

“You think so? I’m glad of that; I was afraid 
you would say it was all nonsense; but many people 
dislike to sit down with thirteen.” 
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‘¢ No doubt, ma’am; I dislike it myself,” said Mr. 
Banaster, sighing at the thought of the talking that 
was before him between then and bed-time, with 
thirteen at table ! 

‘‘Well, then,” said Miss Trigg, getting quite 
earnest, ‘‘ what shall we do? how shall we manage ? 
I thought of sending to old Captain Jones, but then 
he is so very poor-looking, and I don’t think he 
visits any one that is coming to-night. It is so 
awkward to get anybody of the right sort at a 
moment's notice !” 

‘‘T have unknowingly provided for the difficulty, 
ma’am; there will be fourteen.” 

‘‘There will!—charming! Who is it?” 

‘‘Mr. Alan Stapylton,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘Then, brother Banaster, I really do not think I 
can sit at table with him ; I don’t, indeed,’’ said Miss 
Trigg, much agitated. 

‘“‘ But in that case, you know, ma’am, we shall be 
reduced to thirteen again,” said Mr. Banaster, walk- 
ing away ; for, having announced the fact, he thought 
it best to leave Miss Trigg to accommodate herself to 
it in solitude. 

‘‘Oh, my haven of rest!” he cried, as he seated 
himself for a short hour by his menagerie fire. ‘‘ How 
ean people be so blind as to seek contentment in a 
crowd?” And, being rather tired with the events 
of the morning, and waiting beyond his usual hour 
for dinner, he fell into a muse about the sweets of a 
hermit life and the delights of solitude. ‘‘ What a 
selfish being I am!’ he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ What, 
not give up a few hours to please others, even at the 
cost of displeasing myself! Oh, Miss Trigg, Miss 
Patience Trigg! before I can operate upon your 
mote, I must get the Great Physician to look to the 
beam that blinds me. There’s an arrival!” he 
exclaimed, as the hall vibrated to the peal of an 
announcement. So he took his way to the drawing- 
room, where he found Miss Trigg in Madame La 
Mode’s coup dil, seated on the sofa with a hand- 
somely-bound book in her hand, which, of course, 
she was not reading. 

‘No company ?” said Mr. Banaster; ‘I heard a 
knock even in my study.” 

‘‘On the stairs now,’”’ said Miss Trigg, her eyes 
nervously fixed on the door; ‘they have been to the 
dressing-room.”’ As she spoke, it opened, and Mr. 
Keriol appeared, leading Miss Taffilet, while Alan 
Stapylton followed with Emmet. 

Miss Trigg had hardly given one glance at Aunt 
Abigail before she discovered that she had made one 
grand mistake. <A plain black silk, with slight 
adornments of antique lace, formed the dress of this 
lady, who, to do her justice, was able to invest the 
simplest robes with dignity by her own superior 
grace. Emmet’s array was equally unpretending ; 
indeed, Gregory would have been perfectly satisfied 
with them both. If Miss Trigg could have altered 
her arrangements, she thought at the first moment 
she would; but she gradually became consoled as 
she saw that Miss Taffilet did not seem to bestow a 
look on her beautifully-emblazoned satin any more 
than if it had been plain russet. 

Alan Stapylton, too, in addition to making four- 
teen, was a great help on small occasions. Most 
probably he was ignorant of Miss Trigg’s antagonism 
to him—her antipathy, horror; but the chances 
were, if he had known, it would have so slightly im- 
pressed him as not to interfere for a moment with his 
exuberant spirits. He saluted her with as much 
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urbanity as if they had been on the same side and 
strong allies, and immediately began a riddle on her 
dress. ‘‘ Now, Miss Taffilet-the-Less,”’ he said, turn- 
ing to Emmet, “this is a very good one, ‘ Why is 
Miss Trigg’s dress like—’” 

‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan Gordon!” said Mullins, 
throwing open the door. 

Again Miss Trigg looked nervous, but now she was 
glad she was in the ‘‘ La Mode” defence, for Mrs. 
Vaughan Gordon was resplendent beyond her, and 
so was her sister, Miss Valencia Dilbriggen. 

And now the arrivals thickened, and now the 
number was complete, and now came the critical 
moment when Miss Trigg’s powers were about to be 
decided on. Dinner was announced, and the party 
proceeded like an army in march to the dining- 
room. 

Mr. Vaughan Gordon and a few others were 
evidently there for one purpose—to eat and drink. 
Others had divided views. Alan, when he was not 
talking nonsense, was making a new riddle ready 
for the drawing-room, saying over occasionally, 
lest he should forget it, the impromptu one he 
had been cut short in by Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan 
Gordon. 

But not a heart among the fourteen beat like 
that of Mullins’s. He was determined to win laurels 
for himself that day, and he did. He performed the 
most wonderful feats of agility. Hardly a plate had 
rest for him; and Mr. Keriol, who was rather deli- 
berate, and was now and then talking instead of 
eating, was obliged to hold his fast, or he would 
have lost his share of a favourite dish. 

Even dinners come to an end; so this at Fother- 
gill came to an end, and the ladies of the fourteen 
departed to the drawing-room, Miss Trigg, like 
Mullins, satisfied that she had acquitted herself 
well and was retiring with honour from the battle- 
field. 

The occupation of eating, the strain of an ex- 
citing responsibility, had kept Miss Trigg from any 
other trials; but no sooner was she landed with her 
company in the drawing-room than she felt Miss 
Taffilet. She could not move without fancying those 
bright black eyes were upon her; she could not speak 
without apprehension that those ears were attending 
to criticise and condemn. Why did she think so? 
She could not have told you why ; but so it was, that 
while Aunt Abigail was perfectly innocent of taking 
any cognisance of her proceedings, being much more 
occupied in wishing Mr. Banaster would come up, as 
he had promised to show her a case of ancient signet 
impressions, than with any other subject, she did 
effectually act as a spell upon her, spoiling every- 
thing she tried to do. Happily, her guests were all 
too much taken up with themselves and their own 
peculiar attractions to notice her, or they must have 
seen how artificial was her behaviour, how forced her 
laugh, how constrained her politeness. However, 
she attended to rule in dividing her favours among 
the guests, chatting with one, introducing others, 
and leading Miss Valencia to the piano, which was 
never used except on these occasions, and had not 
been tuned since Mrs. Banaster’s death, neither Miss 
Trigg nor her brother-in-law having enough musi¢ 
in them to know if it wanted tuning. 

Having officiated to her entire satisfaction in 
making everybody do something or sit somewhere 
that was only agreeable as a change, she saw the 
seat next Miss Taffilet vacant, and advanced to it. 
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‘“‘ Miss Valencia plays charmingly,” she remarked, 
loud enough for Mrs. Vaughan Gordon to hear. 

Miss Taffilet looked at her as much as to say, 
‘Charming! if that’s charming, keep me from 
charmers!” but while this was unmistakably written 
on her face, she smiled slightly, and replied, she did 
not understand music. 

“Your niece does, I dare say; she will, I hope, favour 
us presently,” said Miss Trigg, in her most winning 
tones, for she was determined to take the enemy by 
storm. 

“No, my niece doesnot play well,”’ said Miss Taffilet, 
casting her eye as she spoke on Miss Trigg’s bracelet. 

A few more remarks followed, each threatening more 
to be the last than the one before it, and Miss Trigg 
was meditating raising the siege, when seeing Miss 
Taffilet’s eye Senimated by her bracelet, at which she 
continually looked, she joyfully called her attention 
to it. 

“T have heard my brother Banaster say you are 
fond of old things,” she said; ‘this is quite a curiosity. 
So very old, isn’t it?’ and she unclasped her bracelet 
and put it into her hands. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Taffilet, quite heartily, ‘it 
is indeed very curious; I am afraid I was so rude as 
tonotice it before I had any permission to do so. It 
is very curious, I can’t make it out,” she said, taking it 
toa lustre that was near to examine it. 

“It’s family arms, you see,” said Miss Trigg, not 
sorry that Mrs. Vaughan Gordon rose and walked to 
the lustre, requesting permission also to see the 
bracelet. 


‘‘ Your family?” asked Miss Taffilet, who had put | 


on a pair of gold spectacles to assist her bright black 
eyes in the scrutiny. 

“Oh yes, my family,” said Miss Trigg, ‘at least 
my brother Banaster’s.’’ 

“Ah!” said Miss Taffilet, ‘‘that makes all the dif- 
ference; I thought I didn’t remember any family 
named Twig with these bearings.” 

“Trigg, mem, Trigg,’’ said Miss Trigg. 

“Trigg ? two g’s or one?”? demanded Miss Taffilet, 
seriously. 

‘““Two—two g’s,” said Miss Trigg, who wished her 
name to have all possible advantages. 

Fpaeeee ” asked Miss Taffilet, with a speculative 
ook. 

‘No, { don’t think we have any relations in Norfolk, 
we came from London, I believe ; I’m pretty sure we 
are a London family.” 

Miss Taffilet looked at her, and half closing her eyes, 
said to herself, ‘ Trigg; there are Trigs in Northum- 
berland, but they have only one g,” and again she 
looked at the bracelet. As Miss Trigg did not know 
whether the Northumberland namesakes with only 
one g were desirable connections she did not lay claim 
to them, and suddenly Miss Taffilet, opening her eyes 
wide, said, ‘‘ But these enamels are of your brother 
Mr. Banaster’s family?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Banaster married my sister ; that was 
her bracelet ; it belonged to his great great grand- 
mother, and is quite a curiosity.” 

“Then,” said Miss Taffilet, ‘of course there is 
nothing concerning Trigg in it; I thought these 
cinquefoils argent couldn’t belong to that name,” and 
she looked with-fresh interest on the armorial bearings, 
which were beautifully enamelled medallion-wise at 
Spaces connecting the gold chains of the bracelet, 
perfectly unconscious of the colour she had brought 
into Miss Trigg’s face, which would have been deeper 
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still had not Mrs. —— Gordon happily got tired 
of the bracelet and walked away. 

‘‘ Banaster,” said Miss Taffilet, pursuing the subject 
in her own thoughts, but aloud, ‘ yes, that is a very 
good name, I dare say this is all right, but this red 
hand—there is a baronet somewhere in the family ?” 
she said, turning to Miss Trigg. 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Trigg, with offended conse- 
quence, ‘‘my brother Banaster has several baronets 
somewhere about among his great uncles and so on, I 
know.” 

‘‘ This,” said Miss Taffilet, pointing to a medallion 
newer than the others, ‘‘seems to have been added 
recently ; it is also quite unlike the rest—not the same 
family.” 

‘“‘Oh yes, that was put in for my sister,” said Miss 
Trigg. 

‘Then very probably,” said Miss Taffilet, quite 
willing to establish Miss Trigg with heraldic belong- 
ings, ‘‘ this is yours—your family’s, I mean.” 

‘Very likely,” said Miss Trigg, in a moment of 
weakness, for she knew very well that the medallion 
had been added to make the bracelet longer. 

“T’ll soon tell you,” said Miss Taffilet, holding it 
nearer to the lustre ; ‘“‘ what is your crest?” 

Poor Miss Trigg! Ifshe had told the truth, she 
would have said she did not know if she had one at 
all; but she looked absent, declared that she had 
the worst memory in the world, and that she had 
quite forgotten what it was. 

Forgotten her crest! 

Miss Taffilet looked at her with unfeigned amaze- 
ment, and made no more inquiries, but continued 
amusing herself with the bracelet till the gentlemen 
entered the room. 

As soon as she had an opportunity, Miss Trigg 
went up to Mr. Banaster, and whispered, ‘‘ Brother 
Banaster, do you happen to remember what our 
crest is ?” 

Mr. Banaster looked at her with mingled amuse- 
ment and surprise. 

“Our crest, brother Banaster,”’ repeated Miss 
Trigg; ‘‘the Trigg crest ? Everybody has a crest, of 
course.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, the only crest I can think of for 
you is a moth passant on an azure tuft—or wreath, 
I ought to say,” said Mr. Banaster. Seeing the 
bracelet in Miss Taffilet’s hand, he walked up to her, 
and a very animated discussion followed on the sub- 
ject, in which, to her great satisfaction, he was able 
to give her such assistance as helped her to unravel 
with ease all the puzzles of the various enamels. 

The music had long ceased, and there seemed to 
be very animated conversation at the other end of the 
room. Miss Taffilet, after a very long discussion 
with Mr. Banaster, looked up to see how Emmet was 
comporting herself, and he was struck by the expres- 
sion of her face as she stood rooted to the spot, and 
rigid with amazement. He made two or three re- 
marks, to which she answered nothing, but at length 
exclaimed, ‘‘ It is—it certainly is, John Trafford!” 

‘Mr. Trafford, yes, it is; do you know hin, 
ma’am ?”’ 

“Know him!” exclaimed Miss Taffilet, quite 
thrown off her guard, as she beheld him in close con- 
versation with Emmet; ‘yes, I do know him; but 
he was the last person I expected to find here,’ she 
said, laying the heraldic bracelet, with its honours, 
on the lustre-stand with infinite disgust. 

‘‘He was an unexpected guest to me,’ said Mr, 
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Banaster; ‘‘ but I was exceedingly glad to see him, 
and I think Miss Emmet was, too. He is coming to 
pay his respects to you ; he sees you observe him.” 

Miss Taffilet could have willingly seized Emmet by 
main force and carried her off, but there she stood 
immovable ; and John the yeoman, the objectionable 
John, actually walked up the room with the most 
dignified ease, picking up Mrs. Vaughan Gordon’s 
fan as he passed, and presenting it with an air of 
perfect self-possession, as if he had never known less 
illustrious company, and as if Miss Taffilet ought to 
be as pleased to see him as he had been to see her— 
or at least Emmet, who sat still, her whole face 
quivering with emotion, while Alan Stapylton, who 
had just escaped from the piano, came insisting on 
her guessing his riddle on Miss Trigg’s dress. 

‘Such a capital one it is, ‘Why is Miss Trigg’s 
dress like the Celestial Empire ?? (China, you know).” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said Emmet, who knew nothing but that 
she wished he were in the very heart of the Celestial 
Empire. 

‘* Give it up! oh, don’t give it up-—it’s such a good 
one; the best I’ve made for an age; it is, indeed.” 

“‘T never can guess riddles,” said Emmet. 

‘‘Oh, now that’s very ill-natured; you told me 
yesterday you could guess mine, they were so plain,” 
said Alan, quite seriously. ‘‘Come, try now.” 

‘‘Oh, I give it up,” said Emmet, watching her 
aunt and John intently. 

‘* What are you looking at?’ said Alan, following 
the direction of her eyes. ‘‘ Why, you don’t want 
your aunt, surely; she’s puzzling somebody with 
those precious conundrums about coats-of-arms. Who 
is that worthy? He isa new arrival. I didn’t see 
him at dinner. Rather an effect! How tall he is! 
I wish he’d turn round his face. Come,mow, ‘ Wh 
is Miss Trigg’s dress like the Celestial Empire ?’”’ 

‘* Just one guess,”’ he said, as Emmet, ashamed of 
her fixed look at John, turned her head away. 

‘You won’t guess? Then [ll never make you 
another. Come now, one try! It’s quite worth it; 
upon my credit as a riddle-maker, it is! Well, I'll 
go and look at that young fellow; he’s in a riding- 
dress, positively, and splashed! Now, I'll leave you 
time to guess it; it’s a very good one.” 

Thus saying, he sauntered up the room toe obtain a 
front view of John; but in his way he could not for- 
bear propounding his riddle to Miss Valencia, who 
did not seem so averse to hearing it as Emmet, and 
who finally arrested him in his progress, 

Miss Valencia, however, was not attractive to him. 
He gave her three guesses, and then went onwards 
till he faced John, when he gave a confused stare 
and slight exclamation. John, who had no encourage- 
ment to prolong his interview with Aunt Abigail, 
also exclaimed when, on looking at Alan, he recog- 
nised his companion of the bookseller’s shop. 

“Well, now!” said Alan, going up to him with a 
friendly air; ‘‘ this is as good asa riddle. How in 
the world came you here?” 

John told him it was almost as much a riddle to 
himself, and he could hardly explain it. 

“Never mind, I’m very glad to see you: it’s 
getting uncommonly dull, now the dinner’s over, and 
you'll be quite a help. There is but one nice girl 
in the room; all the rest make awful noises at the 
piano, and never stop. I’m so pleased you are 
here. I was quite sorry I did not invite you that 
evening ; but we are so stiff in England, especially 
in country towns.” 
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As Alan delivered himself in this way, they walked 
towards Emmet, and to his great surprise John took 
the seat next to her, and began to talk, but not 
about riddles. 

‘‘Now, I call that cool!” thought Alan, as he 
saw that Emmet had not a look for him, but fell 
immediately into very earnest conversation with the 
stranger. ; s 

Presently Mr. Keriol, who had been engaged in a 
political argument with Mr. Vaughan Gordon, 
joined Miss Taffilet and Mr. Banaster by the lustre. 

“JT am trying to interest Miss Taffilet in these 
gems,” said Mr. Banaster,—‘‘fine antiques; but 
she has a headache, I think.” 

Headache! Miss Taffilet knew nothing of such 
weaknesses. 

‘Then I fear I am tiring you,” said Mr. Ban- 
aster. 

“No,” said the lady; ‘but, to tell you the truth, 
Mr. Banaster, I have not yet got over the sudden 
appearance of that young man!” 

‘* Mr. Trafford?” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘' Yes, John Trafford,” said Miss Taffilet, between 
her teeth. 

Mr. Keriol looked towards the spot where Emmet 
and John were sitting. 

‘Do you know who it is?” he eried out, sud- 
denly. 

** Know ?—I ought to know!” said Miss Taffilet. 

‘* You ought, indeed!’’ said Mr. Keriol ; ‘‘ it’s the 
man that saved your life.” 

Miss Taffilet looked amazed. 

‘‘Tt is, indeed!” he added; ‘‘I saw him when I 
called at his address, but I couldn’t induce him to 
call to receive your thanks.” 

With this avowal he walked up to John, shook 
him cordially by the hand, told him he was very 
happy that chance had thrown him in the way to 
have his services duly acknowledged, and begged to 
lead him to Miss Taffilet. 

John declined with a smile, but Aunt Abigail, 
overcome with vexation, and half wishing they had 
gone straight info the river rather than that he 
should have saved them, walked forward with Mr. 
Banaster, who had heard the disclosure with great 
interest, and made a stately acknowledgment of her 
obligation. 

** What a turn up!” cried Alan Stapylton. ‘‘ That 
was what made him so up, then, to that horse 
riddle! Now, here’s another, ‘Why is Mr. Staf- 
ford—Trafford—what’s his name ?—like a—’” 
Here he whispered to Miss Valencia, who declared 
it was the best riddle she had ever heard. 





TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN.” 
VI. 


Ir the reader will glance his eye over the map of 
Jerusalem, he will see that it occupies a midge 
of mountain running from north to south, encom- 
passed on the north and east by the valley of the 
Kedron, and on the west by the valley of Hinnom, 
which meet on the south below the Pool of Siloab. 
This ridge is divided by a valley, now almost filled 
up, which runs down from the Damascus Gate, 
dividing Mount Zion from Mount Moriah and the 
Temple Platform. The lower portion of this valley, 
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dividing the upper city from the Temple, called 
the Tyropeon, is that to which I would direct 
attention, as it is here where the most interesting 
excavations are going forward. I presume most of 
my readers are familiar with the proceedings of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, the object of which: is 
“the accurate and systematic investigation of the 
archeology, topography, ete., of the Holy Land, for 
biblical illustration ;” and I trust that the honour 
and privilege of prosecuting this work to a successful 
end may be reserved for England and America, 
now peculiarly the ‘Lands of the Bible,’ and 
between whom there is no religious jealousy, but 
a willing and ready co-operation in all labours that 
— to said light aroun ihe gecred volume. This 

ociety has been grea ided in its s by its 
happy selection of nen Me eat ability ea t dastry 


to carry out its objg e first expedition was 
conducted by ain Wilson and Lieutenant Ander- 
son, and the t of gheir surveys is now before the 


public. The agcond exposition is under the manage- | 
q ’ 


ment of Ijeusenant Warren, R.z., and a small staff 
of ancient, _ Ip carrying out t ¢ ot it is neces- 
sary to exercise great tact, temper, and judgment, 
fanatiqigm 


so as to meet the and prejudices of the 


tase 


Moslems, and this respect it would have been | 


difficult to Bnd England aman more competent 

than Mr. Warren. ‘These qualities have gained him 

such influence among all grades of the people, that I 

believe there is nothing now wanting but funds to 
carry on the discoveries successfully. 

e place to enter into details of the 

tions of which appear in the 
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We iknow hat the Lyropeon Valley was 
spanned ‘by; if eta Pt 10 i aly of 
these is naw, called Robinson's , although J Poot 
know why, as Dr. Ki ward Robinson only saw and 
spoke of that which was.visible to every eye, yiz., the 
remains of an. springing from .the western wall 
of the Haram. ere J may direct the reader’s atten-. 
tion to the engraving fraing the title-page of the 
August part of the iguze Hour,” of the south- 
west corner of the Haram yall; they will notice, 
on the left of the picture, near to where the figures 
are standing, a rough projection—this is the spring 
of the so-called Robinson’s Arch. It has been reserved 
for Lieutenant Warren to establish the fact that 
this was one of the bridges or causeways that crossed 
the Tyropcon Valley, and most probably that 
referred to by Josephus, where Titus held parley with 
the Jewish leaders, and which was «the passage 
from the outer court of the Temple to the upper 
city.” Lieutenant Warren has sunk a shaft about 
forty feet from the wall, down which we descended 
by a succession of light rope ladders, till we got 
to the depth of fifty feet, where we found the débris 
or voussoirs of the fallen arch. Groping our way 
through this débris, we proceeded still lower, till we 
came to the pier and rock on which the arch rested. 
From this we lowered ourselves by rope, hand over 
hand, to a broken arch on which rested one of these 
large arch stones at a depth of eighty feet; and creeping 
through the small passage made by Lieutenant 
Warren’s men, we discovered a canal or aqueduct 
tunning from north to south. On our return from 


to game of the places which J visite ft 
ant W arren, or Be? able assistant, Ser- 
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this depth we crept, partly on all fours, through a 
gallery that has been run from the shaft to the founda- 
tions of the wall, and here we had the satisfaction of 
touching the scarped rock and foundations of the 
Temple wall. To one not accustomed to “sapping 
and mining” this exploration was no easy task, and 
certainly not to be attempted by any one with weak 
nerves-and delicate health.* 








Qn.the next occasion we yisited Wilson’s Arch higher. 


up the valley, and beyond the “ wailing-place of the 


Jews.” “Lhe first arch of this bridge, proceeding 
from the Haram wall, is, as far as I can judge, very 

imilar to that of the lower bridge to which I have re- 
ferred. Descending through the same description of 
débris, which consists of large masses of bevelled 
stones and broken voussoirs, forming the arch, we pro- 
ceeded towards the west or opposite side of the valley, 
through an extraordinary number of complicated 
arched chambers and vaults, evidently of different 
periods, from the earliest Jewish to the Saracenic, 
leaving on my mind an impression that the first 
great arch in both bridges spanned the eastern and 

eepest part of the valley, and beyond these, as the 
valley rose, was a succession of smaller arches. To 
the north of these two bridges, where the valley 
ran round by Akra and was not so deep, there was 
one causeway or mound, if not two, communicating 
with what Josephus calls the suburbs, similar to that 
which connects the new and old town of Edinburgh. 





* Exploration at Robinson’s Arch. 1, Present surface of ground; 2, 
Rock; 3, Masonry; 3a, Spring of arch from Haram wall; 4, Pavement. 
a, Fallen voussoirs ; 6, Older voussoir ; d, Pier in situ. A complete set 
of the photographs taken by the exploring party, with specimens of 
earthenware, glassware, and other relics, have been on exhibition at the 
Egyptian Hall, London. 
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The next day, we descended two or three shafts 
that have been sunk near the south-east point of the 
Haram wall. The first of these is about sixty feet 
deep, where we came to the scarped rock and founda- 
tion of the wall that encompassed Ophel; the depth 
of the other shafts decreased as we proceeded south- 
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did of the modern Pucks who have “put a girdlo 
round about the earth,” and both their poetical 
fancies have been realised ! 

I shall very briefly refer to another of these ex- 
cavations, not that it has any biblical or historical 
interest, but to show what labour, time, and expense 





THE GOLDEN GATE. 


The Golden Gate has been walled up for ages. It is a tradition of the Jews that it will be re-opened for the triumphal 
entry of their Messiah. 


ward, till the last was only thirty feet below the surface. 
This ancient wall probably included the Poolof Siloam, 
and proceeding in a westerly direction may have 
joined the wall of Zion, near the present Armenian 
gardens. Farther south we came to the rock passage 
connecting the Fountain of the Virgin with the Pool 
of Siloam, which I did not enter. I mentioned before 
that a deep canal, or water-course, swept round the 
south-west corner of the Temple, at the deepest point 
of the Tyropoon Valley. It would look something 
like poetical inspiration, if this was 
“ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 


and leading down to the Pool of Siloam! Milton 
knew as little of this hidden aqueduct as Shakspeare 





the Jews bestowed on their fountains and aqueducts, 
and how highly they valued and extended the use of 
these waters. At the junction of the valleys of Kedron 
and Hinnom, some distance south of the Pool of 
Siloam, there is a well, with open trough for cattle, 
called “ Joab’s Well.” Here Mr. Warren has sunk 
a shaft, which we descended, and traced the line of an 
aqueduct for 800 feet, covered with an arched roof; 
and at intervals of sixty or eighty feet there are 
flights of stairs cut in the rock, of considerable 
depth, descending from the face of the valley to this 
aqueduct. 

The reader may now be making some inquiry 
about the Pool of Bethesda. Just before I lett 
Jerusalem Mr. Warren opened a second shaft, about 
twenty feet out from the north wall of the Haram, and 
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after considerable trouble on account of water, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the bottom ; and found it firm con- 
crete, as if intended for a reservoir, and carrying a 
short gallery on to the wall, he found a lining of 
stone and plaster. The pool is eighty feet deep, but 
has now about forty feet of accumulated rubbish. I 
was at first inclined to believe that this so-called Pool 
of Bethesda was a moat for the protection of the 
Tower of Antonia, or northern wail of the Temple ; 
but the form of building would indicate that it had 
been an extensive reservoir. 

The other excavations that we visited are not of 
sufficient interest at present to the reader. I will 
therefore conclude with a few remarks on ‘the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem,” which are so often 
referred to in sacred history. The circle of the 
present walls is about two and a half miles. 
The direction of the ancient walls, first, second, 
and third, is involved in doubt and uncertainty; but 
there are certain landmarks that cannot be mistaken. 
We know that the first wall encompassed Mount 
Zion, skirting the valley that divided it from the hill 
of Akra, and joining the south and north wall of the 
Temple, on Mount Moriah. The second wall, though 
a mere offshoot of the first, is the one which involves 
the greatest amount of controversy, for on its 
direction depends the authenticity or otherwise of 
the site of the Church-of the Sepulchre being on the 
real Calvary, and ‘‘garden where the body of our 
Saviour was laid.” Ihave read a great deal on this 
subject, from Josephus down to the latest con- 
troversy, and I cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the second wall went round the entire hill of 
Akra, and consequently included the site of the 
present church, with all its traditions, and that the 
real Golgotha and sepulchre were to the north 
beyond this point. This second wall, as I have 
stated, made the circle of Akra and the ‘“‘ Lower City,” 
joining the Temple Area at the Tower of Antonia. 
The third wall extended from near the present Jaffa 
Gate, north by the Damascus Gate, including the 
hill or rising ground of Bezetha, from which point 
the Romans attacked the city, and made their way to 
the second wall. ‘There were certain parts of the 
city,” Josephus says, ‘‘ that were encompassed with 
impassable valleys, where there was only one wall.” 
This would, of course, apply to the east and west, 
overlooking the Kedron and Hinnom, on the line of 
the present walls. I have already referred to the 
wall that ‘‘ encompassed Ophel,” part of which we 
explored, and where Lieutenant Warren has since 
discovered some foundation-stones with cut and 
painted characters left by the Phoenician builders. 

There are at present five gates or entrances into 
the city, viz., the Jaffa Gate to the west, the 
Damascus Gate to the north, St. Stephen’s Gate to 


' the east, an obscure gate in the Tyropeon Valley, 


called the Dung Gate, and the Zion Gate at the 
south-west corner of the city. These gates, though 
chiefly Saracenic, are on the site of the ancient walls. 
Two gates are built up, one called the Gate of Herod, 
the other the Golden Gate. Our engraving is from 
an excellent photograph of the latter from the inside, 
by Mr. Bergheim, banker, of Jerusalem. It will be 
observed that the architecture is of pure, or rather 
impure, Corinthian order, for Mr. Ferguson does not 
admit of its being of the best Roman period, but of 
the time of the Emperor Justinian. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that at one time it formed 
the principal, if not the only entrance to the city 
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from the east. This gate has been walled up by the 
Mohammedans, in consequence, it is said, of a 
tradition that by this gate Christian conquerors of 
the city would enter. Outside of this gate there is 
a Mohammedan burying-ground, which reriders it 
difficult to obtain permission to make excavations 
here; but Lieutenant Warren has lately sunk a shaft 
about 140 feet to the south-east of the gate, and run 
a gallery over the rock and débris, with considerable 
labour and risk of life ; and forty feet from the present 
gate he has come against a massive wall, running 
north and south, which is yet unaccounted for, and 
may have formed an outer wall of the Temple. 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
DAVID MACBETH MOIR. 


AmmastE! It is a simple word, but I have often 
fancied that there were few words in common use in 
the English language to which a less definite mean- 
ing was attached. I never knew a woman who 
felt flattered by being called amiable; and as for 
the rougher sex, the imputation is treated almost as 
an insult. There is a certain something of weak- 
ness implied under the term. Even the tres aimable of 
our neighbours across the Channel passes as a mere 
Jagon de parler, on the whole not altogether compli- 
mentary. But there are cases where no other epithet 
is more honourable and characteristic. The fastening 
the name of Macbeth upon Moir was a great mistake 
in his horoscope, for his geniusvery nearly approached 
the amiable, and had nothing to do with the terrific. 

In 1798 he was born in Musselburgh, an ancient 
place, guasi-Roman, of which it has been pro- 
phesied— 

‘* Musselburgh was a burgh, 
When Edinburgh was nane ; 


And Musselburgh will be a burgh, 
When Edinburgh is gane !” 


He was educated for the medical profession, and 
practised with ample repute to the end of his life in 
1851. As early as the age of nineteen, he was known 
as a contributor of poetry to Edinburgh periodicals, 
and soon was appropriated by ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” to which he continued a highly-prized, various, 
and successful contributor for more than thirty years, 
under the well-known signature of “ Delta.” And 
yet, though he was often full of banter and drollery, 
and could be satirical and caustic too, itis curious to 
remark that he shines not in the Noctes. And 
though he formed intimate friendships with the 
leading heroes of those saturnalia, he hardly appears 
as if he belonged to “‘ the set.” 

At a later period I had much correspondence with 
“Delta,” but, let the truth be confessed, nearly all 
my letters and memoranda have been annihilated 
by a willing assistance to form a memorial volume, 
in the shape of a collection of Delta’s productions,. 
with a feeling and judicious memoir, as preface, 
by his worthy and attached friend, Mr. Thomas 
Aird. Now as this aid has cut the ground from 
under me, I must add a brief summary, and con- 
clude with one letter (among many I have) not 
alluded to by his biographer, which may stir up a 
| point of some interest in the poet’s opinions: and, at 
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least, is original, and not published among those in 
the excellent memoir to which I have referred, 

As if by way of preface, I begin with a previous 
letter—for the minstrel was not above business, but 
laboured most assiduously as a country practitioner 
all his life (and country practitioners fully employed 
know what that means), 


Musselburgh, 26th October, 1838. 
My pear Siz,—As my friend Mr. Robert Blackwood Proceeds 
to London to-morrow, I enclose a favourite little poem of mine— 
favourite, perhaps, from its subject—for the ‘‘ Gazette,” and as 
an earnest of what I formerly promised, of sending from time 
to time such notices of our Scottish literature as might early 
fallin my way. Extensive professional avocations have, how- 
ever, been a sad barrier in the way, and day and week pass over 
in purposes and promises which I cannot find time for fulfilling. 
But, indeed, this summer I have had no heart for composition, 
the loss of two dear children in February last, within ten days 
of each other, having given me a shock not easy to be got over ; 
and with the exception of the little poem I now send, one 
relative to the same event in ‘‘ Blackwood,” and another in 
‘* Fraser,”’ I have literally written nothing. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Ever yours most truly, 
D. M. Morr. 


No wonder it was a favourite; it was a great boon 
to me to be permitted to lay it before the wide reading 
world—it was ‘‘Casa Wappy,’’ the pet family ngme of 
a beloved child, the first mortal break in the chain, lost 
and lamented; and to my thought, one of the most 
natural and pathetic compositions ever written. It 
consists of seventeen, but I have only here room for 
four stanzas. 


And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy— 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy ? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Despair was in our last farewell, 

As closed thine eye ; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell 

When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Thou wert a vision of delight— 
To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight— 
A type of heaven : 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart, 
Casa Wappy ! 


* * * 


Do what I may, go where I will, 
Thou meet’st my sight; 
There dost thou glide before me still— 
A form of light ! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak— 
Til, oh! my heart is like to break, 
Casa Wappy! 


A different taste, judgment, and feeling, more or 
less, moyes every individual in the appreciation of 
poetry and the effect it has upon them. What parent 
who had lost a dearly beloved child could read these 
lines without sorrowful reminiscences and tears? and 
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yet as many would equally mourn oyer the following 
laments, ‘‘ Wee Willie” and ‘‘ Casa,” two other chil- 
dren whom it was Moir’s sad lot to bury by their 
brother’s side within two short years. Upon me the 
impression of ‘‘Casa Wappy’’ was of a deeper nature. 
From the first line to the last it was the true out- 
pouring of pure and simple grief. The heart felt, 
and the pen sought nothing further. There is no 
deception, no embellishment, no comparisons, no 
polish. Genuine sorrow seeks not illustration from 
sources like these. As Francis Jeffrey justly observed 
of Moir, pathos, tenderness, sweetness, truth, and 
natural utterance were his great characteristics, and 
on them were founded his liying honours, and now 
rests his posthumous fame. In this point of view 
‘‘Casa Wappy” was and is to me the purest poem in 
the English language. But in the other two I haye 
named there are beautiful figures and ornaments, 
which, pathetic though they be, impair the con- 
genial tone of sadness, so that we partially lose 
sight of the subject, and forget to learn the moral 
lesson of all, that ‘‘man was made to mourn.” Now, 
‘‘zephyrs,” ‘‘seraphs,” moons ‘‘of silyer lustre,” 
comparisons with the seasons of the year, wild bees, 
with their ‘‘buglets fine and blackbirds singing 
free,” ‘“‘amaranth,” and other charming allusions, 
are only very slightly interspersed in productions of 
exquisite tenderness. Yet they so far niilitate against 
my (I hope not peculiar) feeling, that I cannot 
but consider these later verses to be very inferior 
to the first most memorable outflow of poetical 
inspiration. 


Oh, the doubts, the fears, the anguish 
Of a parent’s brooding heart, 
When despair is hovering round it, 
And yet hope will scarce depart : 
When each transient flush of fever 
Omens health’s returning light, 
Only to inyolve the watchers 
*Mid intenser night ! 
—Wee Willie. 


Only in dreams thou comest now 
From heaven’s immortal shore, 
A glory round that infant brow, 
Which death’s pale signal bore. 
"Twas thy fond looks, ’twas thy fond lips, 
That lent our joys their tone ; 
And life is shaded with eclipse 
Since thou from earth art gone, 


Thine were the fond, endearing ways 
That tenderest feeling prove ; - 
A thousand wiles to win our praise 
To claim and keep our love. 
Fondness for us thrilled all thy veins, 
And, Casa, can it be 
That nought of all the past remains 
Except vain tears for thee ? 
—Casa's Dirge. 


I ought to state that throughout his whole life, 
amid all trials, privations, in good or evil fortune, a 
strong and deep religious feeling, and a solemn trust 
in an all-wise Providence, overruled the actions and 


| fortified the soul of David Moir. 


His poem on the Burns festival is excellent. In 
his verse there is nothing of the heroic. His songs 
show that the lyrical was not his forte. There is no- 
thing of the Scottish humour of Mansie Waugh (s0 
close upon Galt). His editor tells us there were such 
effusions, but gives no specimen. We should have 
liked much to see such, were it only to vary the pre- 
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vailing elegiac, but perhaps it was thought that the 
two would clash. 

‘‘The Birth of the Flowers,” a charming composi- 
tion, is almost the only escape from the mournful, 
and we offer a few lines as a relief. 


O’er mount and mead, o’er glen and glade, 
A sleet-like dust, which o’er the ground 
In countless atoms faliing round, 

Like rubies, pearls, and sapphires glowed. 
The pansy and the fleur-de tis 
Straightway arose in bloom ; sweet pea, 
The marigold of aureate hue, 

The periwinkles white and blue, 

The heliotrope afar to shine, 

The cistus and the columbine, 

The lily of the vale ; and, queen 

Of all, the bright red rose was seen, 
Matchless in majesty and mien. 

Around were over-arching bowers 

Of lilac and laburnum, wove 

With jasmine ; and the undergrove 
Glowed bright with rhododendron flowers. 


For the sake of the autograph I must append one 
short letter. 

Musselburgh, July 24. 

My peAR Sir,—According to promise, I send you a few 
remarks on the second volume of North’s ‘‘ Recreations.” I 
only received the volume on Friday night, but I hope they may 
be in time for next ‘‘ Gazette.” 

We have delightful weather here,—cloudless, and warm to a 
degree such as we have seldom experienced. Indeed, no better 
proof can be given than that of our barley harvest having com- 
menced, a large field having for the last four days been cutting 
down under my eye. 

” Believe me, my dear Sir, ever yours very truly, 


Ihave only to add that Delta lived in frequent 
and amicable correspondence with nearly all his 
contemporaries in the same line of literature with 
himself (as well as with others), and was by all 
admired, esteemed, and cherished. His death was 
not embalmed like that of Casa Wappy, but it was 
lamented by a very wide circle of friends, who appre- 
dated his talents and worth, and by family and 
nearer and dearer relations who loved him. 
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Tux last achievement in railway engineering has 
been the completion of the Great Pacific Railway, 
which carries the line of communication complete 
from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to 
San Francisco. It had long been the desire of the 

erican Government to connect the two sides of the 
continent by a line of railroad ; but the difficulties in 
the way and the impossibility of agreeing on a route 
prevented any decisive action, and the civil war found 
the Government still undecided between the various 
routes proposed for the line. The South wanted it 
to start from Southern territory, and to proceed by a 
more southerly route ; while other lines, even farther 
north than the one eventually fixed on, were suggested, 
and more or less completely surveyed. The result of 
the war removed, of course, the competition of the 
Southern line, and as soon as the struggle was over 
one of the northerly routes was fixed on, and the 
Work was begun. But what a work it was even 
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Americans themselves could hardly understand. It 
is a very simple process to make a railroad through 
a settled country. But the Pacific Railroad was a 
road into the wilderness. It left civilisation behind 
it from its very starting-point, and every mile of rail 
which was laid led only farther away into inhospitable 
deserts or trackless plains. Sometimes there were 
miles of country covered only with rocks and sand; 
sometimes miles of land actually covered with some 
mineral salt. This wilderness lay before the en- 
gineers a thousand miles in width, and the barrier of 
the Rocky Mountains lay across it nearly in the 
middle. The work was, therefore, like a continual 
advance into an enemy’s country; in fact, it was 
actually an enemy’s country, for bands of hostile 
Indians, with some instinct of the invading civilisa- 
tion which would roll along it, had to be held in 
check by military force. In this way the railway 
has been made at an average rate of six miles a day. 

The route which the line actually takes is almost 
due west, between the 41st and 42nd parallels of 
latitude, till it reaches the Rocky Mountains, when 
it makes a southerly bend, and proceeds between the 
40th and 41st parallels, till it reaches the Humboldt 
River in Nevada, when it dips south-west to Carson 
City, and joins the Central Pacific Railroad of Cali- 
fornia. This line crosses the Sierra due west, and 
then bends south-west to Sacramento and San 
Francisco. The work thus complete was begun at 
both ends. The line from Sacramento eastward has 
for some time conveyed passengers to the foot of the 
Sierra, and probably some of the chief engineering 
difficulties of the whole work had to be encountered 
in mounting the Sierra Nevada on its western side. 
At the other end the base of operations was Omaha 
City, in Nebraska, and from this point—itself 492 
miles west from Chicago—the line shoots out almost 
due west along the plains traversed by the Platte 
River. For more than 500 miles it runs along this 
fine alluvial*valley and the great plains which lie 
beyond it, and at the Black Hills commences the 
rise of the Rocky Mountains. The journey over 
these mountains is 150 miles in length, and beyond 
them lies that wonderful yalley where the Mormons 
have found what they hoped would be a safe retreat 
from the world. From the western base of the Rocky 
Mountains it is about 900 miles to the point of junction 
with the Californian line, the route lying through 
Salt Lake City and the territory of Utah, through 
the mining district of Nevada, and over the Sierra, 
from whence flow the streams which enrich California. 
The line ends,at Sacramento City, whence a long- 
opened line leads to the Californian port and capital, 
San Francisco. 

But even this gigantic undertaking has but given 
a new direction to American enterprise. In the first 
place, there will be rival roads, extending from the 
civilisation of the East to that of the Western shore. 
Branches will shoot off from these great lines at brief 
intervals, themselves serving as lesser arteries for still 
smaller veins, carrying the vivifying element of the 
latest civilisation into all the remote nooks and 
corners of those Western wilds, where the Black-foot 
still hunts and worships the Man-in-the-Sun, whither 
meagre bands of white adventurers have timidly 
penetrated in search of gold. What wonder would 
the pilgrim fathers of America express, could they 
revisit the earth, and behold these mysterious iron. 
circles which now bind the continent from sea to sea! 


| Why, sixty years ago Saint Louis was a village, and 
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now it is fast becoming the centre of civilisation, and 
is talked of as the national metropolis! 

Locomotion by steam was invented, providentially, 
just at the right time for America. It is peculiarly 
the civiliser, the populator, and the conqueror of 
vast wastes like the West, in the bosom of which 
there lies hid unknown mineral and agricultural 
wealth. It has increased the material progress of 
America, so that now it doubles in geometrical pro- 
gression. Who shall say, then, that America owes 
no debt of gratitude to England? For if America 
gave Fulton to England, England has given to 
America George Stephenson. Thus we help each 
other, are necessary to each other, and it is childish 
folly to be otherwise than friends, going hand in 
hand at the very head of all the nations ! 

That invention is the servant of luxury, is in 
nothing more clearly proved than in the history of 
the railway system. Who would travel now-a-days 
as kings and princes travelled a hundred years ago? 
Think how Marlborough jogged along, in huge 
coaches, over horrid roads, on his way to Flanders. 
What English commercial traveller would submit 
without grumbling to the locomotion which even so 
luxurious and recent a personage as George the 
Fourth assented to, in his memorable trip to Ireland ? 
And, turning to America, I wonder what American 
dry goods clerk, or literary man out at elbows, 
would consent to travel as Washington did, or as 
John Adams did, in his journey to the Congress at 
Philadelphia. 

But even the luxury of going twenty-five miles an 
hour on a velvet-cushioned seat, in an airy compart- 
ment, quite fails now to content the American tourist. 
He must have all the conveniences of a sumptuous 
hotel on rails, while passing from point to point, or 
the railway company comes in for a goodly share of 
denunciation. Let us glance at the two systems— 
the English and the American—and, as briefly as 
may be, note the differences, which are by no means 
small ones. 

The English railways are superior to those of the 
United States in speed, and probably in safety. 
They have been built at a much greater compara- 
tive expense, there is greater regularity of system, 
greater caution in the selection of agents, and, doubt- 
less, a more extensive arrangement of signals and 
warnings. I think it must be a matter of wonder to 
every American who lands for the first time at 
Liverpool, and takes the rail for London, to find 
himself transported to the latter city—a distance of 
over two hundred miles—in something less than six 
hours. It was certainly quite beyond the experience 
of the writer, who is a native of and has travelled 
much in that country which is emphatically known 
abroad as the “ fast’’ nation, to find himself, as he 
once did, in a Whitsuntide excursion train, hurled (no 
other word can so well express the emotion produced) 
from London Bridge to Brighton—some fifty miles, 
in less than an hour. The average rate of the 
American express trains—for example, over the 
Boston and Worcester, or Baltimore and Ohio roads, 
which are good specimens—is from twenty-five to 
thirty miles an hour. One is quite content there with 
the rate expressed by the latter figure. As to safety 
the various American railways, as may be imagined, 
greatly differ. In the far West, almost all things 
are done pell-mell; a log house goes up in a 
morning ; a city grows in a decade; there is a rush 
and a dash about Western men and their deeds 
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which harmonizes with the rough country which it 
is their task to subdue. The railways, therefore, 
are there rapidly and not too cautiously built; and 
as one journeys from Chicago westward, he jolts 
and bounds at every motion of the train, finding it 
an absorbing occupation to keep out of the lap of 
the old lady who sits opposite, or his own head from 
too rude a contact with the roof of the carriage, 
Accidents, therefore, both by rail and on the rivers, 
are much more frequent in the audacious West than 
in the careful and calculating East. My readers have 
doubtless heard of the famous steamboat races on 
the Mississippi, not seldom resulting in great 
disasters, wherein boat beams, cotton bales, and 
passengers fly into the air together, forming for an 
instant a horrible kaleidoscope, blown to atoms. 
Were it possible to race by rail, I fear those 
Westerners, with their invincible love of hazardous 
pastime, would subject the travelling public to 
constant danger of similar calamities. 

Everything about the Western railways is charac- 
teristic of the country and its people. This marked, 
hearty roughness in the Western nature, when it 
becomes concentrated and civilised in great busy 
cities like Chicago and St. Louis, launches forth into 
reckless extravagance. Here, therefore, you find 
superb railway-stations, the largest and pleasantest 
and airiest on the continent; with plentiful buffets 
and giass roofs, and passing elegant waiting-rooms. 
But emerging thence, out upon the seemingly 
endless prairies, and you find little rude log-huts 
for stations; gathered about them, rude groups of 
tobacco-spitting and loud-talking backwoodsmen, 
with their brawny female mates—there, in a corner, 
the inevitable bar, with its supply of ‘‘fine old 
Bourbon” and execrable brandy.. Station-masters 
and conductors are the most free-and-easy, unofficial- 
looking personages in the world—never, or scarcely 
ever, insolent; having a reckless, don’t-care-what- 
happens air, which dampens your confidence in your 
safety on the rails, and yet has something attractive 
for its imperturbable good-nature. There is_ this 
difference between travelling by rail in England 
and in the American West. In England one is 
constantly in contact, as it were, with thickly surround- 
ing civilisation. It is seldom that one loses sight of 
human habitations. From one village or town you 
pass almost immediately into another; you are 
constantly in sight of beautiful lawns and farms, a 
varied landscape of country hedge-bound roads, of 
art-formed copses, and winding rivers and streams, 
where banks are under cultivation; of pretty villages 
with their thatched roofs, their antique ivy-clad 
churches, and their traditional inns and fountains. 
There is, almost everywhere, and at almost every 
moment, something outside to distract and engage 
the attention; for humanity and its works are 
various, and it likes to gaze at itself in every changing 
place. In Western America, on the contrary, there 
is a striking contrast to this, and one is driven, om 
these long jaunts, to seek amusement inside the 
carriage, among the motley group of mortals by 
whom he is immediately surrounded. The vast 
expanse of waving prairies, the little rude log-hut 
settlements, the everlasting fields of wheat and 
maize, soon become tiresome. You travel hour after 
hour without seeing anything new; and the con- 
sequence is that, in a Western journey, the inmates 
of a carriage are compelled to draw near to each 
other, to distract the hours with games and gossip, 
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and to form, extempore, a little society among 
themselves. Solitude ever draws men thus to one 
another ; and herein may we discover the cause of 
that freedom, that entire absence of ceremony, and, 
to foreign eyes, of respect, which is observable in 
the West. I warn all my readers who intend 
journeying there that they will find much, if they 
are punctilious, to shock their sense of dignity; and 
I would advise them, for the sake of their own 
comfort, to join in freely with the conversation, and 
not take to heart a freedom which is oftener honest, 
kindly, and spontaneous, than intentionally insolent ; 
and which, from having once been a necessity to the 
adventurous dwellers in those vast solitudes, has 
grown to be a trait among their successors. 

Doctor Johnson, that fine old hater of America, 
who is nevertheless beloved there, used to say 
that the most delicious sensation in the world was 
travelling in a stage-coach. The doctor loved his com- 
fort, and doubtless would not refuse such as the Ameri- 
can railway of to-day could afford him, though it were 
the creation of that hated modern ‘‘innovation spirit,” 
and in the midst of a parcel of rebels. What would 
the thoroughly human old lexicographer say, if he 
could have almost all his favourite luxuries combined 
together—if he could not only have all the jolting 
and bobbing of the old-fashioned stage-coach, and 
that at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, but at 
the same time be provided with his ever dear cups 
of fragrant tea, his favourite steaks, his fuming 
pipe, and his games of whist ? 

The American railways, pushed by the constantly 
increasing demands for greater luxury which are 
made by growing civilisation and growing wealth, 
will soon combine all the conveniences of a first- 
class hotel with that of rapid locomotion. That 
despot, Tobacco, has already asserted his dominion 
on nearly every railway in America, and, like a 
European royal prince, claims and usually receives a 
separate sumptuous carriage for himself. The 
“smoking car” is even more agreeable, more 
luxuriously fitted up than its fellows. Instead of 
the long car with short seats for two persons on 
either side of the aisle, so placed that the passenger 
faces in the direction the train is going, the smoking 


car is more square, and is supplied with long and’ 


cozy benches running along the sides, velvet- 
cushioned, the passengers riding, as it were, sideways, 
facing each other. The car is supplied with stoves 
ateither end, and spittoons at convenient intervals. 

The distances from one large place to another in 
America are “magnificent.” It takes as long to go 
from Boston to New York, or from New York to 
Washington, as from London to Paris; and it takes 
as long to go from New York to St. Louis, as from 
London to Constantinople. Time was—not more 
than four or five years ago, either—when a man 
going between either of these places by the night 
trains was forced to sit bolt upright, in a narrow 
seat, surrounded by some forty or fifty fellow- 
Voyagers, many of whom spent the night drinking, 
laughing, or playing whist, and thus making sleep 
qute an impossibility. The writer well recollects 
What an undertaking it used to be to go from the 
commercial to the political metropolis by a night train, 
especially in the depths of winter. But, nous avons 
changé tout cela; sleeping-cars were introduced by certain 
enterprising Yankees, who bought the privilege of 
attaching their cars to the regular trains, and charged 
an extra dollar for the privilege of a small berth 
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and an easy, sleepful night. Tobesure, the sleeping 
cars were a trifle confined; your berth was only just 
large enough to contain a medium-sized body ; there 
was little ventilation, and a stifling sensation. 
Consequently, in the morning, when you awoke, you 
were in rather too-close a proximity with your 
neighbours, who were stowed into every possible nook 
and crevice on every side of you. There was but 
little accommodation for your apparel, and none for 
the necessary morning ablutions; and one was 
seldom free from an uncomfortable fear lest the 
pocket-book, the watch, or even the coat and 
pantaloons, laid aside on retiring should be missing 
in the morning—a fear scarcely allayed by putting 
one’s valuables under one’s pillow, as there were at 
least four hands within reach of the pillow, without 
rendering it necessary for the bodies to which they 
belonged to budge an inch. Still, you could lie 
down, and could sleep, if you would; and wake up 
in the morning to find yourself at a standstill in the 
station to which you were bound, your journey 
finished. Constant improvements have been made 
and are still being made on this bright idea of . 
sleeping-cars. The ventilation has been improved, 
the beds made more comfortable, facilities for the 
toilet added, and greater personal safety secured. 
State-rooms have been appended to the sleeping- 
cars ; and for a little higher price you have a cozy, 
sleeping-room quite to yourself, with two berths, 
which you may lock at will, provided with a gas jet, 
marble washstand, soap, and towels, and its floor 
elegantly carpeted with brussels. Such little state-_ 
rooms have always been in use on the American 
river and lake steamboats, and it is a wonder that 
only within two years have ‘they been added to the 
railway trains. 

More than this, on almost every train in the 
north and west of the United States you may dine 
as elegantly and almost as cheaply as in a first- 
class New York hotel. ‘You will find a car fitted up 
into two compartments, one a kitchen, the other a 
bar and lunch-room. Over the kitchen, which is 
furnished with one of those new large patent iron 
ranges, usually presides one of those dusky sons of 
the South who, whether bond or free, are born to 
achieve triumphs in cookery. Mayhap it will bea 
fine old negro dame, with white frizzly hair half 
concealed by a huge red and yellow handkerchief, 
which she has wound about her cranium turban 
fashion. The sight of one of these ‘“‘mammies” 
presiding over the kitchen of itself gives an Ameri- 
can, especially a Southerner, an appetite. In the 
lunch-room of the train you will find a long marble- 
topped bar, or high table, and high stools, well 
cushioned, ranged along in front thereof; behind 
the counter, against the side of the car, is a spacious 
side board, upon which you observe almost every 
variety of meat, hot and cold, pyramids of oysters, 
patés, pies, and soups. I doubt if you would call 
for anything eaten in the United States in vain; 
and of edibles and potables peculiarly American— , 
sweet potatoes, green corn, oyster roasts and stews, 
roast tomatoes, johnny cakes, buckwheats, and the 
thousand species of drinks—you find here the very 
best. 

One of the great railroads of the West—one of 
those gigantic corporations of which there are so 
many in America, which wield political as well as 
financial power—has just added one more luxury to 
the many already in existence. It has introduced cars 
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fitted up as saloons, or drawing-rooms, both public 
and private. A parlour is attached to every train. 
This; like the saloons of the best ocean steamers, 
is supplied with all that can serve to pass away 
leasantly the hours of travel. Here may the young 
ladies rival each other on the piano; they have at 
their side choice collections of music. A library of 
the most popular books stands against one side of 
the saloon. The newspapers of the day cover an 
elegant centre table, and sofas and arm-chaifs, 
bulging with soft and velvet-bound cushions, invite 
to post-prandian siesta and lazy reverie. Smaller 
compartments, equally luxurious, are fitted up for 
the reception of families; and paterfamilias, if only 
he has made money enough by his war contracts, 
his gold or land speculations, or his great warehotise 
in the East, may here ensconce his wifs and children 
for the tour, be it ever so long. To the family 
saloons are added little state-rooms for the night; 
every possible modern convenience; so that you may 
live there as comfortably as if you were at home, or 
at the Metropolitan Hotel. Meals are served there, 
as well as in the larger saloons. | 
The new Pacific Railroad will be supplied with all | 
the luxuries and comforts of which I have spoken ; 
and that great journey from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
with its day after day of travelling through forests | 
.and prairies, over deep mieadows and, slowly, up 
through mountain passes, which would otherwise be 
intolerable, will now be accomplished with all the | 
ease which eastern civilisation can impart. 
In railway-stations England is much in advance of | 
America ; and, I may add, France is much in advance | 
of both. The formidable rivalry of railway companies | 
in the United States, resulting in part from the right 
of each state to grant charters, and especially in the | 
early days of railways, induced them to build as | 
rapidly and with as little expense as possible. 
we find that the American railways, especially the 
old ones, are not nearly so solidly built as those of 
England, and, as a consequence, do not run nearly as 
smoothly and comfortably. There is a very great | 
difference, in this respect, in different parts of the | 
continent. In the West, as I have said, the stations | 
are either palatial, or they are log-huts, suggestive 
of a rude and recent settlement. In the South, and | 
in that category I include the lines between Phila- 
delphia and Washington, you will find no more 
miserable shanties than the railway-stations. They | 
are simply dirty farmhouses, with a platform in — 
front, a small, cheerless room inside, with perhaps 
a bar in one corner, and seldom a fire. In the 
Southern cities the stations are almost invariably in | 
the dirtiest and smokiest quarter of the city, and the 
dirtiest and smokiest and darkest building in that 
quarter. ‘They are as often in the centre of the city 
as on its edge; and the trains run in the middle of 
the main thoroughfares, threatening children and 
the animal population of the street, half-way or all 
the way across the city. This is emphatically the 
- ease at Baltimore. As we go farther north, there is 
a great improvement in respect to stations. The 
little depéts which you pass in crossing New | 
England are all neat frame cottages, with a covered | 
piazza, and the same bright, cheerful, welcoming | 
aspect which the oo rural stations have. In | 
the larger towns of New England the stations are | 
generally excellent; light and airy, with all those 
little conveniences which one likes to find on stopping 
for a while in the journey. There are, however, 
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| stamped or cut by the luggage-master. 


Thus | 
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some exceptions; and the station at New Haven, in 
Oonnécticut, itself one of the loveliest of American 
towns, is 80 black and dismal, being far below the 
surface of the earth; that it has become a most 
profitable resort for pickpockets and thieves. As 
there is oti American railways but one class of cars, 
so there are but two waiting-rooms in most of the 
stations; one for ladies alone or with gentlemen, the 
other for gentlemen alone. These are usually well 
and often luxtriously fitted up, and are always warm 
and comfortable. The ticket windows look into the 
waiting-rooms on either side, and the passengers 
take their tickets at leisure. The waiting-rooms ate 
usually supplied with biiffets, where one may 
purchase a eold lunch or eonfectionary, and the 
daily papers. 

The luggage claims, as everywhere, a large separate 
apartment. And here let me observe that the Ameri- 
can system of dealing with luggage is an improve. 
ment on thatin vogue in England. Your ticket having 
been bought, you proceed to the luggage-room, 
indicate your trunks, and show your ticket, which is 
He then 
fastens a brass check, tied to a leather string, to 
your luggage, at the same time handing you a 
duplicate check, the two bearing the same number. 
When you atrive at your destination, your luggage 
is returned to you on delivering up the check in you 
possession, the identification of the number being 
established. By this means the chances of losing 


luggage are greatly diminished; and by holding 


the duplicate check, one holds the company respon- 
sible (they being answerable as common carriers) for 
any loss or damage which may occur. Another 
excellence of the American system is the plan of 
having coupon tickets, by which the traveller may 
purchase his ticket to almost any place in the country, 
the detachable coupons passing him over the different 
railways which it is necessary to take. Thus one 
“checks” himself and his baggage through to any 
distance. 

On the whole, the science of railway travelling in 
America is certainly in a progressive state. Improve- 
ments follow each other rapidly every year, both in 


_ the safety, the comfort, and the regularity of steam 


locomotion. Energetic directors are profiting by the 


‘many lessons which European railways can 80 


propetly give to the American. Agents to observe 
and report are frequently sent across the Atlantic, 
and their suggestions are often promptly acted upon. 


| Already, in many places, English first-class carriages 
| have been added to the trains, which may be occupied 


by those who prefer them to our own long democratic 
cars. Competition is now having an effect just 
contrary to that which it at first had; it is inciting 
rival corporations to build better lines, to erect more 
comfortable stations—in short, to ‘‘ put more money” 
into their property. It is no longer of so much 
importance to build the first railroad from one point 
to another; the object has come to be to furnish the 
most comforts, to have the fewest accidents, to make 
the greatest speed. Monopolies are being outstripped 
by the demands of the age, and must soon yie 

everywhere; even that of Camden and Amboy, 
famous for its long and despotic control over the 
politics of New Jersey State, is undoubtedly doomed. 
In a few years there will probably be three rival 
lines from Missouri to the Pacific; and the railways 
destroyed inthe South during the sad civil conflict 
will soon be restored, and will be the veins carrying 
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the vital blood to that now desolate and exhausted 
region. Both England and America may learn 
much from each other in railway science: we need, 
erhaps, the substantial caution of the English, to 

eep us from ‘‘smashing up;” and England, maybe, 
would not be the worse for some of our “ go-a- 
headitiveness,” as I once heard a Yankee express 
it. At least we may indulge the hope and the 
expectation that, by the universal adoption of steam, 
on sea and land, we may see each other oftener, 
get acquainted with each other, learn to smile rather 
than scowl at each other’s faults, and thoroughly to 
love each other’s virtues, 





GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
SUNDRY DEPARTMENTS. 


In the last paper mention was made of two of the 
bienfaisance departments of the State, the Poor Law 
Board and the Ecclesiastical Commission. Space was 
wanting for an account of the Charity Commissioners. 

The Charity Commissioners were called into 
existence by the lapse of many ancient gifts, and by 
the misapplication, for want of objects, of funds which 
had been left for charitable purposes. At the 
Reformation many gifts which had been made to 
what are known as ‘‘superstitious uses” were dis- 
ore and a practice sprung up of applying to the 

ord Chancellor, in cases where money had been left 
for masses for the testator’s soul, or for anything else 
which the new order did not recognise; and the 
Chancellor made a scheme, as it is technically called, 
ordering the expenditure of the money, or of the in- 
terest upon it, to certain purposes of a still charitable 
kind, though differing sometimes in character as 
well as degree from the object of the original bequest. 
Besides these there were, as time went on, certain 
bequests which became inoperative, either through 
change in the law or through failure of the beneficiary 
interest, and these were also disposable; the trustees 
of the trust-money often grossly abused their trust; 
money that had increased manifold in value was still 
doled out at its original standard, and property that 
was intended for the general good was cooped up 
within the narrowest limits of a selfish interest. Some 
of the old bequests are very curious. In 1551 a 
citizen of London left money ‘to provide a preacher 
to make a sermon in the church of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, on St. Martin’s Day, yearly, and that the 
preacher should have 6s. 8d. Members of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company attending the service were to have 
a dinner at the testator’s expense;” eightpence 
should be paid to the clerk for tolling the bell, and 
the churchwardens were to have nine shillings “to 
be spent upon spice, bread, ale, wine, and comfits, 
for the churchwardens and the heads of the parish.” 
Henry Barton, in 1434, left ‘money of which the earn- 
ings were to go to the parish of St. Mary, Aldemary, 
so that the said rector of St. Mary’s and his successors, 
or their parish priests, when they should say prayers 
in the pulpit of the church aforesaid, should pray for 
the souls of Richard Barton, his father, and Dionisia, 
his mother, and for the souls of their children, and 
all the faithful deceased.”” Again, in 1605, Robert 
Dowe left £50 to the Church of St. Sepulchre, by 
Newgate, on condition that some one belonging to 
the church should go to Newgate in the night before 
each execution day, and standing as near as possible 
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to the condemned cells, should with a hand-bell, also 
bequeathed, give ‘twelve solemn tolls with double 
strokes,” and then after a proper pause, deliver a 
solemn exhortation. The great bell of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church was also to toll as the criminals passed on 
their way to Tyburn, and the bellman or sexton was 
to look over the wall and say, ‘‘ All good people pray 
heartily unto God for these poor sinners who ate now 
going to their death.” 

It happened that many gifts became inoperative 
for causes already mentioned; gift-holders appro- 
priated to their own use the charitable funds, and 
much seandal was created. An Act; passed towards 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, empowered the sovereign 
to issue commissions to inquire into all gifts, and all 
abuses and breaches of trust relative to such gifts, 
and to make an order for the future management of 
the fund. The report of the commissioners used to 
be made to the Court of Chancery, and opportunity 
was given to the parties affected by the commission 
to contest the casé in open court. 

This method of righting wrongs to charities, how- 
ever, was cumbersome and dilatory. It fell into 
disuse, and a practice sprung up whereby it was 
competent to the Attorney-General; or to any one 
with his permission, to bring the circumstances of a 
fund before the Court of Chancery, and to get relief. 
An Act; passed in the fifty-second year of George 1, 
required the registration in the office of the clerk of 
the peace of the particulars of all charities, the 
amount of the funds, the names of the donors, and 
the objects of the charities. This law applied to all 
charities then in éxistence and to all that might 
thereafter be established: Upon view of the facts 
exhibited on compliance with this law, it was found 
that the most extraordinary abuses had crept into the 
domain of charity, and that not only were the inten- 
tions of donors frustrated as regards the object of 
their gifts, but in many cases the charitable funds 
had disappeared altogether. By Acts of Parliament, 
passed in the reign of her Majesty, power was given 
to the Crown to appoint commissioners, styled the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, who 
are authorised, by themselves or their inspectors, 
to examine into all charities, to require trustees and 
others to render to the conimissioners written accounts 
and statements, or to attend and be examined on 
oath, in relation to any trust or charity; to authorise 
suits and proceedings concerning the same; to sanc- 
tion buildings, leases, or the exchange or sale of 
property held for charitable uses; to inaugurate 
when necessary proceedings with a view to a decree 
of the Lord Chancellor amending, or entirely chang- 
ing, the terms of the charitable gift. Subordinate to 
these commissioners are the official trustees of 
charitable lands, and the official trustees of charitable 
funds. These officers receive their orders to convey 
land, or to pay money from the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and ate the accountants of charity property 
in hand. 

The Charity Commissioners comprise one unpaid 
and three paid commissioners, and a secretary. The 
staff includes four inspectors, an accountant, seven 
first-class clerks, eight second-class clerks, and seven 
third-class clerks. The offices are at York Street, 
St. James’s Square. The chief commissioner has 
£1,500 a year, the others £1,200 each; the secretary 
and inspectors £800 each; the chief clerk from £500 
to £700. The three classes of clerks are paid salaries 


| ranging between £90 and £500 a year, and candidates 
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nominated to the office must pass the necessary ex- 
amination before they can be admitted. 

There are many other offices which are strictly 
Government offices, but which do not call for any 
special mention. They are sufficiently described by 
their titles, as the Office of the Paymaster-General, 
the Stationery Office, the Metropolitan Police Office, 
the General Registrar’s Office, and some others. 
Interesting papers might be written on each and all 
of these establishments, especially on the last three. 

The Paymaster-General at Whitehall pays by 
drafts on the Bank of England, or in cash if the 
amount be small, all claims against the Govern- 
ment which have been properly audited. There is 
not any department of State which pays its own bills, 
but when claims come into it they are examined as 
to rate, quantity, and amount, and if found correct 
are passed for payment; that is to say, a bill at three 
days is made out upon the Paymaster-General, who 
pays at sight after the expiration of the three days. 
Each department is responsible for the amount of 
its drawings on the Paymaster-General, and is re- 
sponsible through its chief to Parliament for not 
outstepping the limits of its vote. All that the 
Paymaster-General has to do is to honour drafts that 
are in proper form. Sums exceeding £50 are paid 
by cheque. It is part of the Paymaster’s duty to pay 
salaries right through the service, and for this purpose 
some one from his office attends with a pay-list and 
money at the office to be paid, at the end of the 
month, and there pays all who are desirous of being 
ats incash. Those civil servants who prefer payment 

y cheque, receive their drafts a day or so before. 

The Stationery Office at Westminster is one of 
the most useful and well managed of all the Govern- 
ment offices. The duty required of it is to furnish 
every other department with such books and station- 
ery as may be needed. Formerly a practice existed 
by which each office catered for itself, a practice which 
opened the door to a great deal of corruption, small 
bribery, and peculation, and which cost the country 
an inordinate sum of money. To stop this the 
Stationery Office was established on its present basis, 
and was charged with the duties already mentioned. 
If a department wants books, paper, pens, anything 
that comes under the head of stationery, a demand 
is made out upon the Stationery Office and signed 
by the head of the department demanding. If the 
articles are ‘“‘to order,” a person attends from the 
Stationery Office, receives his instructions, and if the 
things needed are such as the rules of the Stationery 
Office allow, the demand is complied with; if not, 
reasons are given why it should be resisted. The 
necessity for some rules (existing rules are very 
liberal) was shown by the peculiar nature of some of 
the demands made, and the records of the office can 
give abundant proof of the wisdom of arrangements 
which bring the drafts upon stationery account under 
the eye of independent criticism. If pressed by 
departmental officers to furnish things not authorised 
by the rules, the head of the Stationery Office can at 
all times plead his partner, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who will not suffer any departure from 
business regulations. The Treasury, knowing the 
tendency of the departments’ towards expense, keeps 
a jealous eye upon the stationery votefand by influ- 
encing the Stationery Office with wholesome fear of 
‘‘disallowances,” manages to influence also the rest 


of the service, and to enforce throughout an eco- | 


nomical principle. 
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The Registrar-General’s Office at Somerset House 
has charge of the duty of collecting statistics as to 
the population of the country. Under an Act of Par- 
liament which, for the sake of the object it had in 
view should have had compulsory clauses, people” 
are invited to register births, deaths, and marri 
in the books of registrars, who are scattered about 
in every district for the purpose of receiving the in- | 
formation. Parish registers are available for the 
purposes of the Registrar-General, and it is found 
that most people, except those who are ignorant of 
the existence and meaning of the institution, arg 
ready to give information. Copies of the parish” 
registers throughout the country are required to be 7 
sent at stated intervals to London, and from the magg ~ 
of materials furnished by these and by the reports” 
of local registrars, the Registrar-General is enabled © 
to frame his reports to Parliament. To make this ~ 
system complete the Act should require that all per- © 
sons be obliged to register their family events. q 

For the duties of these offices which have been © 
spoken of so generally, a large staff of clerks, in. © 
spectors, and accountants is necessarily required, ~ 
The pay of the clerks is not on the same scale in all © 
of them, nor is their ‘‘ standing,” with reference to 
other offices, equal ; but to each of them the only en- 7 
trance is by the portals of the Civil Service Commis- ~ 
sion Office, concerning which there will be something ~ 
said in a future paper. 4 
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Uron the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim-band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tide went out with weary moan. 


One spake with quivering lip 
Of a fair freighted ship, 
With all his household to the deep gone down ; 
But one had wilder woe, 
For a fair face long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 


There were who mourned their youth 
With a most loving ruth, 

For its brave hopes and memories ever green ; 
And one upon the west 
Turned eye that could not rest 

Kor far-off hills whereon his joy had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of lost honours told, 
Some spake of friends that were their trust no more, 
And one of a green grave 
Beside a foreign wave, 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 

A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free : 
‘*Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 

For a believing heart hath gone from me.” 


‘* Alas!” those pilgrims said, 
‘¢ For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea ; 
But, howe’er it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.” 


Frances BROWNE. 
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‘Rome: from the Fall of the Western Empire. 


By the Rey. Gzorcz Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, author of ‘Egypt, Ancient and Modern,” ‘‘ India,” ete. 8yvo. 8s. 
cloth boards. 





The Exile’s Trust: a Tale ofthe French Revolution; 
AND O1HER STORIES. 


3y Frances Browne, Author of ‘The Foundling of the Fens,” etc. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 2s. cloth; 
1s. neat cover. [Just owt. 





George Burley: his History, Experiences, and 
Observations. 


By Grorcre E. Sarcent, Author of. ‘The Story of a City Arab,” etc. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. bevelled cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 





Blanche Gamond, a Heroine of the Faith. 
With a Preface by Dr. Mente D’Avnient. 
With Engravings. Square 1émo. 1s. cloth boards; 1s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Table-Talk, and other Poems. 


By WituiAM Cowper. With Unpublished Notes by Rozerr Souruey. Jllustrated by Harrison Weir, Wimperis, 
Barnes, Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, and other Artists. Imperial 1émo. 6s. bevelled extra boards, gilt edges, 








John Newton of Olney and St. Mary Woolnoth: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND NARRATIVE, 
Compiled chiefly from his Diary and other Unpublished Documents. 


By the Rev. Jostan Bunt, M.A. 8vo. 5s. bevelled cloth boards. 





Memorials of the English Martyrs. 
By the Rey. C. B. Tayter, M.A, With Engravings by Eminent Artists. Svo. 7s. 6d. in bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. 


LEISURE THOUGHTS FOR BUSY LIVES. 


By the Author of ‘My Study Chair,” “Country Strolls,” etc. Numerous Engravings. 6s. 6d., handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 





Ie I never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illusixvation,’—DMr, Ruskin. 
i A more pleasing and attractive set of contemplations we have seldom seen.”’—Contemporary Review. 
Altogether, it is one of the purest and most beautiful gift-books of the season.”—<Art Journal, 





The Mirage of Life. 


With Twenty-nine Illustrations by Joun TenniEL. Square 16mo. 4s, 6d. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 





Hymns on Various Passages of Scripture. 


By Tuomas Krtiy. New Edition. 24mo. 2s, 6d, cloth. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE LEISURE? HOUR 


a JULY CONTAINS 


“A WALK IN, SOUTH DEVON,” . 


By the Author of, ‘©The Regular Swiss Round.” z 9 


.+ 


With Fine Engravings by P. Sxetton end Epwarp Wuymrer, of Exeter Cathedral—Guildhall 
and High Street, Exeter—Rougemont Castle, Exeter—The Spinster’s Rock—Widdicombe-in-the-, 
Moor Church—Hey Tor Rocks—Post Bridge, Dartmoor—Little Mis Tor—Shaugh Bridge, 
Bickleigh Vale—Tavistock Abbey—Tavistock—Dartmouth from the Sea—The Butter Row, 
Dartmouth—Plymouth Breakwater—Ansties Cove—Babbicombe Bay—Teignmouth—The Beach 
at Sidmouth. 

*,* The August part contains the following Papers in connection with the Meeting of tho 
British Association at Exeter :—Devonshire Geology—Professor George G. Stokes, F.R.s., Memoir 
and Portrait—The British Association at Exeter—Honiton Lace, etc. 
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A large number of val: UW s Tourist Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, will be found in the 
Volumes of the LEISURE HOUR. he following Series are etill on sale in Numbers or Parts :— 


TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
By the Author of “‘ A Merchant’s Holiday.” Tn Numbers 653 —661, price 94. ; or in Paris 151—2, prico 6d. each. 


SSS OS, BSE SE ee A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. In Numbers 777—780, price 4d. 


In Parts 201—203, price 6d. each. 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG T UTER 
A PEEP AT THE TYROL. x He A idem iu: 
In Numbers 817—820, price 4d. In Numbers 769—773, price 5d. 


THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 
ply oie hg ay .. ON THE NILE. 
In Numbers 703—711, price 9d.; or in Parts 162—4, price 6d. each. In Parts 182—187, price 6d. each. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
In Numbers 592—604, price 1s. 1d.; or in Parts 137—9, price FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 
to Parts 206—211, price 6d. cach. 
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St. David's ‘Cathedral. With Coloured Picture. 


Poetry. By. the Sea. (With Illustration.)—A Psalm of the 
Heart,—The Name of Jesus. 
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Alone in London, By the Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
(With Illustrations.) Concluded. 


The Language of Christ and his Apostles, 


Dr. Roserts. 


111, By the Rev. 


The Rev. Henry Cooke, D.D., LL.D, (With Portéait.) 
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The Seven Churches of Asia. Loadicea. By the Rev. H. B. 
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Infidelity Among the People. By B. H. Cowrzr. 


Unreasonableness of Infidelity. 


Where are you Religious? . 


The Earth,God’s Footstool.—The Fourth Watch of the Night. 
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Scripture Exercises. 
Monthly Religious Record. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors,—All manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
Sabai ecavere the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Cxoru Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—‘ The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1862 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1863. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 





RATES OF POSTAGE, 








The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words “REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 





Rates of Rates of 

Name of Place. Via. Postage, Name of Place. Via, Postage. 

Alexandria . 2 - Southampton . . 1d. each, Italy (except Papal States) i P . 4d. each. 
Australia z ; . Southampton & Suez 1d. _ ,, Jamaica ‘ 5 . Southampton . - im & 
Austria. i . . France . " > % Japan . ° ‘ . Southn. or U.S. A. 2d. ,, 
Baden . , . . France . . _ + Malta ‘ - Southampton . » a & 
Bavaria . , . France . : » #2.» Mexico . ° . Southampton . - 1a? & 
Belgium ‘ ‘ . Direct packet . - Fd. Natal . , ° - Devonport . ole » 
Bermuda ‘ . . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 1d. ,, New Brunswick . . meee . Ps ae: 
Brazil . , . . Southampton . > SH 5 Newfoundland . , . . . - 1, y 
Cairo . . : . Southampton . > ae New South Wales . - Southampton & Suez ld. ,, 
Canada . , , . Canadian packet . 1d. ,, New Zealand . - Southampton & Suez ld. ,, 
Cape Coast Castle . ‘ , ; > : ee os Nova Scotia . > - Halifax . F « a. be 
Cape of Good Hope . Devonport . : eo Saxony . . ° - Belgium. m «2m os 
Ceylon . . P . Southampton . » me Sierra Leone . ° - a P ‘ ee & 
China . , ‘ . Southn. or U.S, A. 2d. ,, Spain . . France .. « 4 & 
Colombia, United States of Southampton . ot 5, Suez ° . Southampton . - id. 4, 
Denmark ° . Belgium. . « Whe. gy Sweden . ° . Hull ‘ ° - 16” 5 
Egypt : P . Southampton . » Bae? 4. Switzerland . ; . France . ‘ - 4. & 
France and Algeria ‘ ; ° oe « Syria (French Offices) . French Packet - 4 2 
Gibraltar ‘ . Southampton . - Tangiers ‘ . Southn. & Gibraltar 1d. ,, 
Greece . j ‘ . French Packet ower % Tasmania . : . Southampton & Suez 1d. ,, 
Holland : r . Belgium. ‘ . a” a, Turkey (French Offices) . French packet . 4 
Hong Kong . ° . Southn. or U.S. A, 2d. ,, United States . = . . . ° « 26 5 
India . : ‘ Southampton . . Sd. ,, West Indies (British) . : ° ° « 1h. 


* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application ata 
Post-office. It should be observed that the Monthly Purts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 
daie of publication. In case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be for- 
warded to the’ Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of “The Leisure Hour,”’ direct from 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 


— ~ WORKS BY MRS. PROSSER, 


Author of ‘‘The Man in Possession,” ete. 
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The Awdries and their Friends; and other Tales. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 4s. bevelled cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


** Mrs. Prosser writes with great vigour and breadth.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

“We can recommend ‘The Awdries.’ It is really a clever story. It has abundance of incident, and its characters stand 
out in strong individuality.”—Literary Churchman. 
Quality Fogg’s Old Ledger. With Illustrations. Square 1é6mo, 1s. 6d. cloth; 2s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


- “Mrs, Prosser’s style is very taking. It shows a directness that goes straight to its mark, and is full of pleasant humour.”:—Freeman. 


Original Fables and Sketches. Imperial 16mo. 2s. cloth ; 1s. in neat cover. 

“The fables are told with great force and vigour : all being sharp, clever, racy, and original. The book is amongst the best of the 
kind we have ever seen.” —Morning Post. 

** A capital book, full of racy fables, cleverly conceived and pleasantly written.’’—Morning Star. 
_ “Mrs. Prosser is a peeress among parable-makers. We have recommended her volume wherever we have had opportunity.”— 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Ludovic; or, The Boy’s Victory. Fscp. 8vo, 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. extra gilt edges. 


ps A -~- schoolboy story, exhibiting the power of conscience and the peace which follows obedience to its dictates.”— Clerical 
ournal, . 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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